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His Excellency Sir WILLISM HAWTHORNE LEWIS, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E.,"J.P., 1.€.S., 
Governor of Orissa 


| am very pleased to send my good wishes to the “ Orissa Review ’’ which the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Government of Orissa will produce as a fortnightly journal. 1! understand its purpose 
is to provide the people of the Province with information on India’s war effort, with especial empha- 
sis on the contribution made by Orissa ; to explain the Provincial Government’s policy in matters 
of administration ; and to supply useful and instructive articles on subjects of general interest. 
The paper will not be in competition with other newspapers but will fill an undoubted gap in our 
publicity equipment. fam sure it will be welcomed on that account. 


This is the first issue. We hope before long subsequent issues will commemorate our final 
victory over our German and Japanese enemies. That should not mean that there would remain 
no further place for the ‘‘ Orissa Review ’’. Peace will bring with it the many great problems 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. Then more than ever will the country need a clear and 
courageous lead. I believe this paper will be able to help and | wish it a long and useful life. 


W. H. LEWIS§ 
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Hon’ble Capt. Maharaja Sri Sri Sri K. C. G. N. DEO, Prime Minister 


| wish the Orissa Review all suceess to serve the public :for which it is created, with 
zeal, efficiency and usefulness. 


K. C. G. N. DEO 
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Hon’ble Pandit GODAVARIS MISRA, Minister, Publicity 


The Government of Orissa have brought out this paper which will be a fortnightly one. 
The object of the paper is to place before the public correct and up-to-date information and thereby 
serve their interest as far as possible, witheut attempting in any way to influence the opinion of 
anyone. The paper ought, therefore, to commend itself to one and all as a popular organ. So 
long as it continues to be this, it can justify its existence. ! wish it all success. 


GODAVARIS MISRA 


Hon’ble Maulavi ABDUS SOBHAN KHAN, Minister, Revenue 


Journalism plays an important part in all the countries especially in the democratic ones. 
As the time marches on in my opinion journalism will have more and more importance in the 
political world and that we are experiencing now. 


So far as the Province of Orissa is concerned it is far behind the other progressive provinces 
of India not only in journalism but in other matters as well. ! hope that this ‘“‘ Orissa Review ”’ 
will be quite welcome and will meet the demands of the people of the Province and place before 
them the news and views of the local Government and will try to remove rumours and will! circulate 
activities of the Government and also make it a point to spread the news of the National War Front : 
and other problems such as food and labour. 


| wish every success for this baby ‘‘ Orissa Review ”’. 
" A. S. KHAN 
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THE SECOND FRONT—ITS PLANNING 


Everywhere—in Allied, neutral and Axis countries—people are thinking of 
the Second Front. They know it will be opened and are anxious to know when 
it will open. Some friends are too critical of the time that is being taken up. 
But little do they realise what its planning means. 


Captain Sertorius, Military Commentator of the German Overseas News 
Agency, estimates that there are more than 50 divisions concentrated in Britain 
and says, “It will be somewhat more difficult to gather together all the 
necessary shipping space ”’. 


The last sentence is a deliberate understatement. Accept Sertorius’s 
forecast of an invasion force of 50 divisions, and let us see what that involves 
in the staff work of the Quartermaster-General, alias the ‘‘ Q ” branch. 


To begin with, there have to be hundreds of tons of maps. And the 
security necessary while these are being printed is immense. It might even be 
necessary to print a duplicate set of maps for another part of the Continent— 
in case there was any leakage. In addition to the maps, the ‘“‘ Q” branch has 
to prepare for ammunition, food, water and petrol. 


ee ee 


Few people realise the appalling difficulties of distribution under which 
every army has to suffer. 


Food is the simplest problem, once it has been drawn from the common 
store. The men are given compo-packs which feed 14 men per day. Each 
man, incidentally, eats five pounds of food per diem. 


Then comes the question of water. Each man needs eight pints a day. 
This works out at 10,0)0 tons of water per day for the 50 divisions expected 
by Sertorius. For it must be taken for granted that the Germans will adopt 
a scorched earth policy, destroying the waterworks and probably contaminating 
the water. 

The 10,000 tons of water cannot be shipped in bulk. You cannot fill a 
water-bottle from a 1,000-gallon vessel any more than you can fuel a motor 
bicycle from a similar container of petrol. So both water and petrol have to be 
stored in hundreds of thousands of cans. 


As soon as is possible, the men must be given fresh meat and vegetables and 
fresh bread. This immediately demands cold storage plants, bakeries and ovens. 


But before that time arrives, the airfields nearest the bridgehead will have 
to be captured and immediately made ready for the R. A. F. The airfields will 
have been blitzed by the invading force, and further devastated by the Germans. 
This means hundreds of builders, moter rollers, graders, excavators and tippers. 

Next on the agenda is the immediate restoration of vital roads. All kinds 
of heavy equipment are required for this. Mending broken bridges alone is 
an appalling problem. And think of the thousands of signposts and traffic police 
necessary. 

Then what about the docks and railways? All kinds of cranes, steam 
rollers, more bull dozers and concrete mixers will be necessary, together with 
rolling stock. 

And don’t forget the need for signal boxes, marshalling yards, rails, plate- 
laying gangs, railway crews, sleepers, points and traffic officers. As one vehicle 
is required for every five fighting men in modern warfare, over half a million 
lorries will be required. The production of spare parts for vehicles and guns 
is another major headache. 
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There is also the whole question of medical stores. The need for hospital 
equipment—X-ray beds and operating theatres—is almost as acute as the need 
to supply power generators. In terms of tonnage, of course, it is not so bad. 


The Germans are not going to leave any nice little grid system behind ; 
so there are hundreds of thousands of batteries to be re-charged continuously. 


At the start, almost all intercommunication will presumably. be done by 
radio, but as soon as possible, miles and miles of telephone cable will have to 
be installed. | 


There is also the question of a big transmitter to speak to the civilian 
population. Civilians cannot be neglected; otherwise they will impede 
operations. They will need a huge quantity of extra food and medical 
attention. 


Everything will need replacement—clothes, boots and shoes in particular. 
Thousands of tons will be required for this. 


All these are priority supplies. The troops themselves will need laundries 
and baths, together with the organisation of a postal service both to and from 
England, and also arrangements for tele-printers and telephoto lines as soon as 
possible. 


Then think of the question of currency. Vast quantities of printed money ’ 


will be necessary with which the local people can- be paid for work done (if all 
able-bodied men and women are not withdrawn by the Germans), or for goods 
supplied (if there are any left). 


Here, again, comes the question of security. Printing of French, B-lgian, 
Dutch, Danish or Norwegian money would be a sure give-away if any German 
agent became aware of it. So, too, would be specialised equipment. 


Workers in factories which receive a sudden rush order for mosquito-nets 
on the one hand or heavy winter clothing on the other, might wreck all chance 
of surprise if they talked out of turn. 


So far no mention has been made of the millions of shells, land mines, 
tanks, guns, mortars and other weapons required. 


And everything has to be worked out to the last man and the last round. 


Even all these things suggest only a part of the long-term planning and 
preparations necessary for Allied invasion of any coast which must be presumed 
to be already turned into an administrative wilderness by the retreating 
Germans. 


Having prepared all this, the “Q’” branch has to duplicate practically 
everything in case of accidents to the ships carrying this vast store of war 
material across the sea. 


A final point is that full-scale invasion is so expert and technical a job that 
well over a million officers and men may be required to supply the needs of the 
50 divisions of fighting troops. They, too, have to be fed and watered. 


No wonder that Captain Sertorius says casually that it will be somewhat 
more difficult to gather together all the necessary shipping space for the invasion 


than merely to concentrate 50 divisions in Britain in readiness for the great day. 


The Second Front will be opened after due planning at the right moment as 
decided by experts and may be sooner than many expect. 
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CASSINO 


Cassino has figured prominently in the news of late. The word is associa- 
ted in popular mind with the gay Cassino of pre-war days—Cassino of high 
born men and beautiful ladies, of dinner-jackets and diamonds of mirth and 
gaiety. This Cassino, however, is a different one. It isthe scene of some of 
the bloodiest battles of this great war. Sweeping over vast portions of Italy, 
the Allied troops have reached this point where the Germans have got time to 
breathe and make a stand. 


Although this year’s exceptionally severe winter and abnormal weather in 
Italy have played a considerable part in limiting the scope of Allied operations 
on the three sectors of the Italian battlefront, the enormons advantages con- 
ferred by the nature of the country on the enemy have largely been instru- 
mental in helping him to prolong the struggle. Added to these factors has been 
the German decision to concentrate a large force for the defence of Rome and 
northern Italy. 


Cassino and the area in its immediate rear constitute at the moment the 
key-point in Hitler’s defence line in Italy. Cassino itself is a formidable position 
to tackle for there is absolutely no way round it. It cannot be attacked from 
the flanks or the rear except by scaling on either side of its hills which are in 
German hands. Here there is no room for the outflanking movements which 
gave so much speed and flexibility to the campaign in the desert, or for th: 
great enveloping movements of the Red Army on the plains of Russia. 


There is only one way into Cassino and that is the direct way. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore. the struggle is bound to be hard and slow. Even th: 
recent heavy bombardment of Cassino has not relieved the infantry from having 
to fight its way yard by yard into the town which, though in ruins, has been 
turned into a fortress by the enemy. The Germans have constructed an intricate 
system of tunnels under the town which enable them to resist with great 
advantage. 


The importance which the German High Command in Italy attaches to 
Cassino is obvious from the fact that despite heavy casualties inflicted by the 
Allies, they are constantly reinforcing their positions in and around the town. 
Enemy paratroops—-some of the finest soldiers in the German army—having been 
pushed back, have now been reinforced by German panzer grenadiers, and to- 
gether the two elements of the German army are offering what is described as 
the bitterest resistance of the Italian campaign. Yet, despite the bitterness of 
the resistance and the advantage of natural obstacles, the enemy is being 
slowly but steadily forced back. 
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JAP THRUST INTO ASSAM 


The Japanese have infiltrated into some parts of Manipur within Indian 
territory. North and south of this line Allied troops have penetrated far into 
Burma. The Japanese thrust is only an attempt to counteragt this Allied 
offensive. There is no reason to believe that the position of the Allies in 
the Burma theatre of the war will in any way be affected hy the Japanese 
thrust. 


In the jungle warfare now obtaining in the Burma Front, encirclement and 
infiltration are always possible if the enemy choose to make a wide enough 
flanking movement but such a manoeuvre is not an end in itself. The Jap could 
not defeat Allied armed forces by mere such manoeuvres. He would eventually 
have to come out inthe open and fight. In sucha fight the Allies had the 
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advantage of air support and air supply. So far little had been seen of the 
Japanese air force. The Jap has only stuck his neck out in Manipur and there is 
great doubt if he will be able to draw it back unscathed. . 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has very clearly stated our position 
in this front in the following lines in the Council of State, on the 22nd March 
1944 :— 


‘“‘ T am satisfied that the quantity of our men and the strength we have at 
our disposal should enable us to dealin due course with the latest Japanese 
counterstroke. There is no need, therefore, to be unduly concerned about the 
fact that enemy columns are advancing across a line on the map _ which 
represents the frontier of India in this wild and thinly populated region. No 
real threat can materialise, unless and until the Japanese manage to penetrate 
to points whence they could attack our rail and river communications or our 
airfields in Assam. To do this they must cross great distances of high mountain 
and dense forest. Lacking means of protection. and supply from the air, the 
enemy cannot hope to maintain such penctration without either destroying 
or forcing back our troops. These troops are well acquainted with this most 
intricate country and trained to fight in it and I know that their fighting 
spirit is at its highest. I am in no doubt myself as to the ultimate result of the 
fighting now beginning in this part of the front, though it may take time before 
the situation is finally cleared up to the satisfaction of our commanders. ”’ 


INCREASED PAY FOR INDIAN TROOPS 


‘‘ The innumerable deeds of valour and gallantry of our sailors, soldiers and 
airmen have raised the status of our country in the eyes of the world, and 
indeed no words of mine can adequately express the deep debt of gratitude 
which India and other United Nations owe to the Armed Forces of India ’’ said 
Mr. C. M. Trivedi, the War Secretary in the Central Legislature. 


It is in the fitness of things that the pay of combatant soldiers of the 
Indian Army serving in the non-technical branches has been further increased 
with effect from January 1 this year. This was announced in the Council of 
State by the Commander-in-Chief, on March 7. The latest increase, the fourth 
since the outbreak of war, raises proficiency pay and affects approximately 80 
per cent of the total strength of the Indian Army. 


Speaking during the debate on the Budget the Commander-in-Chief re-called 
that the last considerable improvement in the pay of the Indian soldier was 
made in September 1942, which was the third since the outbreak of the present 

- war. The Commander-in-Chief continued : 


_ The Government has now decided to increase still further the emoluments 
of non-tradesmen classes of the Indian other ranks which comprise approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total strength. Under this decision combatant ranks 
in non-tradesmen class of all arms will, with effect from January 1, 1944, 
received special proficiency pay over and above the proficiency pay settled in 
September 1942, at the following rates and subject to the passing of necessary 
tests : (a) after six months’ service Rs. 3 per month ; (6) after one year’s service 
Rs. 2 per month, making the total betterment Rs. 5 per month after one year’s 
service. 


‘‘ Non-tradesmen who are classed as enrolled non-combatants will also 
receive increases in proficiency pay totalling Rs. 3 per month after 12 months’ 
service. Rs. 2 will be awarded after six months service and additional Re. 
six months later. . 
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BATTA INCREASED 


‘Tt has further been decided that batta which is paid to Indian soldiers in 
field service areas should also, with effect from January 1, 1944, be increased in 
the case of combatants, both tradesmen and non-tradesmen, by Rs. 3 per 
month and in the case of enrolled non-combatants Rs. 2 per month. 


‘Tt is estimated that the annual cost of these measures will be approxi- 
mately nine crores of rupees per year.”’ 


Under the decision announced by the Commander-in-Chief the Indian 
combatant soldier serving in the field will now draw Rs. 37-8-0 per month. 
Before the war the sepoy’s basic pay was Rs. 16. This was increased in 
September 1942 to Rs. 18. His pre-war proficiency pay was Rs. 2-8-0, which 
was increased in September 1942 to Rs. 3-8-0 and will now be Rs. 8-8-0 for 
men who have completed one year’s service. | 


Pre-war deferred pay was Re. 1 which was increased to Rs 3 in April 142 
and remains unchanged. 


The pre-war basic batta, which is payable in the field, was Rs. 3. This 
was increased to Rs. 5 in September 1940 and now becomes Rs. 8 for a 
combatant. 


The pay of a combatant soldier in the field who has completed one year’s 
service is thus : Basic pay Rs. 18, proficieny pay Rs. 8-8-0, deferred pay Rs. 3, 
batta Rs. 8, total Rs. 37-8-0. 


In addition, when serving overseas, he receives an expatriation allowance of 
Rs. 7 a month, which makes a total of Rs. 44-8-0 per month. Besides this pay, 
the Indian soldier is housed, clothed and fed and in fact gets everything found 
at the Government’s expense. 
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FOOD PROCUREMENT SCHEME 


His Excellency’s appeal for co-operation 


Addressing the people of Soro during his last visit to the district of 
Balasore His Excellency the Governor of Orissa said : 


My object in coming here to-day is, therefore, to thank you for what you 
have done and to say a few words to you on the subject of the Government’s 
procurement plan, for which I want your support. 


In the first place the plan is wholly designed for the good of the people. 
Government themselves are prohibited from using the plan for purposes of 
profit. The plan ensures a good price to the cultivator and aims at the 
equitable distribution of rice within the Province. : 


Orissa is as you know in terms of rice a surplus province. In fact we rely 
almost entirely on our exports of rice to pay for our imports of the many 
ordinary necessities and supplies that are not produced in Orissa. Our _ procure- 
ment plan ensures that our surplus rice is sent to help our neighbours where it is 
most needed. It ensures also that exports are controlled and limited so as to 
make sure that sufficient remains for our own needs. 


Within the Province just as within this district we have surplus areas and 
deficit areas. By preventing unrestricted buying through the allotment of 
definite quotas in specified areas we prevent scarcity in any local areas and 
ensure the building up of reserves which were depleted last year. 


cal 
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Though by their arrangements Government control wholesale pur¢hases on 
a large scale, Government do not intend to interfere with the ordinary economy 
of the Province. Purchases and sales up to ten maunds in a single transaction 
are not under any restriction. I particularly want you to realise this. It means 
that small sales in market and villages will in no way be affected. 


To those of you who are cultivators I appeal for your co-operation in 
offering readily to sell your surplus. Not only will you be getting a good price 
for your produce, but you will have the satisfaction of knowing that what you 
sell will be used to provide food to those who need it within Orissa or in neigh- 
bouring provinces. 


To those of you who are consumers I appeal for your help by backing the 
scheme and contradicting misrepresentations of its purpose. You will then, 
while you help others, also be helping to guarantec the success of a scheme which 
will give you your food at a reasonable price. Our prices have been fixed to 
secure a fair return to the producer. This gives him the necessary incentive 
to keep production at a high level and to expand it. It is said that the price 
fixed by Government puts the selling price too high for the poorer classes of 
consumers. This aspect is receiving very careful consideration and plans to 
remove any hardship of that kind are being examined. Government are deeply 
concerned to see that the poorer classes of the people do not suffer. 


Lastly, I address myself to you who are our Purchasing Agents. You 
carry big responsibilities. You are prevented from doing any private trade in 
paddy or in rice. You are no longer private merchants. In your dealings 
with the people you represent the Government. I look to you to set a high 
standard in all your transactions and to discharge your duties faithfully and in 
a spirit of public service. It is essential that purchases should be ahead fast 
and I look to you to devote your whole energies to this work. 


Well, gentlemen, it has been a great pleasure to me to come and meet you. 
You are proud of the good name of Orissa and soam J. We all want Orissa to 
play its part in solving tho food difficulties which confront the country. There 
is one plan and we are in it. It is an all-India plan and we must help to make 
it w success. After feeding ourselves we can also spare food for others. Ours, 
therefore, is a very special position. Fullest co-operation is needed between the 
Government and the people. It is for us all to work together with a full sense 
of responsibility and imbued with the spirit of helping our neighbours. By 
doing our bit to solve the food problem we shall be doing a great deal to bring 
nearer the day of Victory and the day of Peace. 


RECRUITMENT IN ORISSA 


Oriyas had a military tradition and the present times are offering an 
opportunity for reviving it as never in recent times. Recruitment of Oriyas to 
the army both as officers and to the ranks, is going on. 


Recruitment has so far been made under the following four heads :— 
1) King’s Commissioned Officers 


¢ 


3) Other ranks in the Indian Army 
) 


(1) 

(2) Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers 
( 

( 


4) Civil Pioneer Force 
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Commissioned O fficers—More than 12 King’s Commissioned Officers from this 
Province are now serving in different branches of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in India and abroad. In addition to these 22 young men from this 
Province are serving as Commissioned Officers in the two battalions of the Civil 
Pioneer Force formed in Orissa. 


A number have got the Viceroy’s Commission and are serving in the various 
theatres of war in India and abroad. Thirteen administrative officers of rank 
equal to Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer’s are now serving in the Civil Pioneer 
Force. 


This number is far below what is expected of Orissa. This war has offered 
a unique opportunity to Oriya young men to take the right road. There is 
great demand for officers in Indian Army, Navy and Air Force and a Provincial 
Board at Cuttack with the Revenue Commissioner as President has been set up 
to interview candidates. It meets once every month and sends up candidates 
for selection by the General Headquarters Selection Board. Applications are 
made to the Secretary, Provincial Recruitment Board, Cuttack. 


Recruitment to other ranks—6,089 men have been recruited to other 
ranks as follows :— 


Cuttack .. 1,864 
Ganjam .. ee 1 812 
Sambalpur ba 1,433 
Puri = ~ 570 
Balasore .. ns ae s3 253 
Koraput .. 157 


In addition 957 have been recruited from the Orissa States. 


Two Battalions of the Civil Pioneer Force have been raised in this Province. 
The present strength of the first unit 1,219 and that of the second 1,131. Both 
the units are on field service. Good report of the work done by the first unit has 
been received. The second one has left for the field only recently and there is no 
doubt that it also will do equally well. A depot unit is being formed to act as 
a reserve for the two active units. 


There are approximately 2,000,000 men from India now serving in the Army. 
Compared with it Orissa’s share appears very insignificant. If Orissa is to occupy 
its rightful place among other provinces of India, more brisk recruitment is 
necessary. This is a rare opportunity for the men of Orissatorise. Public 
workers ought to realise it and ought to influence our people to get themselves 
enlisted both in their own interests and in those of the Province. Recruiting 
officers are there in each subdivision. A list of them will appear in the next 
issue. 


A PEEP INTO THE ORISSA BUDGET, 1944-45 


(1) 


The estimated total revenue of the Province is put at Rs. 2,56,96,000 
whereas expenditure provided for on revenue account is put at Rs. 2,67,32,000. 


Expenditure on General Administration, Jails, Extraordinary Charges and 
Civil Defence, etc., has been brought down by about Rs. 20 lakhs from the last 
year’s figure whereas increased expenditure aggregating Rs. 22 lakhs has been 
provided for Education, Agriculture, Industries, etc. 
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The amounts falling to the share of the nation-building departments are 
Rs. 31,75,000 of which Rs. 7,87,000 is recurring and the rest non-recurring. 


Even amidst the over-riding demands of the war situation, Government 
have adumbrated a policy of steady expansion of education in all its stages 
throughout the Province. A very large number of new schemes have been 
provided for under this head. 


Provision has been made for buildings, furniture and library of the Utkal 
University. The Ravenshaw College is to be affiliated in Geography. Provision 
has also been made for expanding the Science classes in the Ravenshaw College. 
A junior college (both Science and Arts) at Sambalpur and Intermediate classes 
in Arts in the Balasore and Puri Zilla Schools respectively have been proposed 
to be started with effect from June next and more than a lakh of rupees has 
been set apart for the purpose. 


In furtherance of Government’s policy for providing a middle school for 
virls in each subdivisional headquarters provision has been made for starting 
four Middle English Schools for girls at Bargarh, Jajpur, Chatrapur and 
Nawarangpur. 


Expansion of schools and colleges has not made Government any the less 
slert to the interest of the teachers. These, especially the teachers of the aided 
schools, have had a very miserable lot in so far as they generally have a dead 
pay without any increments to it. Government are seeking to fix a graduated 
scale cf pay for these teachers. A scheme with this object in view is proposed 
to be given effect to in the current year and a sum of Rs. 41,000 has been 
provided for. The Budget further provides a sum of Rs. 92,000 as grant to 
local bodies to continue the increase of pay to primary school teachers, which 
has heén given effect to from October 1943. No trained teacher is to get less 
than Rs. 10 per month and no untrained teacher less than Rs. 7. Formerly 
even trained teachers were getting Rs. 4 per month in many cases. This 
increased scale of pay of the primary teachers will go a long way to remove their 
grievances and the teachers will no doubt appreciate this step taken by the 
present Government to ameliorate their condition. 


Medical and Public Health has also received the Government’s particular 
attention. More than Rs. 2,50,000 has been set apart for establishing a medical 
college, improving some hospitals, subsidising dispensaries, and giving proper 
instructions in matters of health and hygiene, etc. 


(To be continued) 
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ORISSA’S PIONEERS MOVE TO FIELD 


‘The Second Unit of the Orissa Civil Pioneer Force left for the field area on 
the 231d of March. The Battalion under its Commandant, Major L. K. Mahanti, 
was scen off at Cuttack Railway Station by the Hon’ble Prime Minister andthe 
Chiet Secretary. A meal was served to the members of the Force at the 
Railway Station. At ithe time of departure the Chief Secretary conveyed 
a goodwill message to the officers and men of the Unit on behalf of the Provin- 
cial Government. A number of friends and relatives of the officers and of the 
men of the Unit were also present at the Railway station. The men who were 
over 800 strong were obviously in high spirits and the train left amid loud 
cheering. It will be remembered that the First Unit of the Orissa Civil Pioneer 
Force left for the field in last July and has been doing good work since then, 


- 
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SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME. 


Orissa’s contribution to the anti-inflationary campaign 


Out of the Rs. 100 crores fixed by the Government of India as the target for 
the whole of India in the anti-inflationary campaign, a quota of half a crore was 
allotted to Orissa. This Provincial target was divided among the districts in 
proportion to their size and wealth. A drive was then started by the district 
and local officers to induce those who had surplus money at their disposal on 
account of the rise in price of agricultural and other products, to invest in 
Defence Bonds, the Defence Savings Bank, etc. 


In addition to this, a Scheme to popularize the sale of National Savings 
Certificate was launched. The greatest obstacle to the success of Defence 
Savings Certificate as a popular means of investment was the fact that they were 
not always readily available for the cultivator or ordinary man to purchase. 


For this purpose a large number of authorised agents drawing a commission 
of 24 per cent on the value of the National Savings Certificates sold 
by them were appointed. The duty of these authorised agents is to go round 
the area allotted to them and to induce the public to invest. They receive 
money from purchasers for National Savings Certificates and give them an autho- 
rised receipt for the money received. They then go to the post office where 
they purchase National Savings Certificates which are then handed over to the 
purchaser who surrenders the receipt previously given to him. On _ production 
of the receipt book before an officer authorised for the purpose, they receive 
their commission on the spot from a permanent advance atthe disposal of the 
officer. 


It has thus been made very easy for the public to invest their surplus 
capital in National Savings Certificate, the return on which it may be noted is 
Rs. 4.1/6 per cent. In view of the high rate of interest, the amount which 
a single person can invest in National Savings Certificate is limited to Rs. 5,000. 
This, however, does not prevent investors from buying in the name of members 
of their families up to the limit of the same amount of Rs. 5,000 for each of them. 
Good results are expected from the introduction of this method of selling 
National Savings Certificates through authorised agents. 


Thanks to the efforts made by local officers, a sum more than Rs. 42 lakhs 
is known to have been invested by the 18th March towards the target figure, 
although complete figures have not yet been received. It is, however, confi- 
dently expected that the target figures will be found to have. been considerably 
exceeded by the 3lst of March. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION VERSUS HIGHER EDUCATION 


(c¥iled from the Speech of Hon’ble Minister, Finance and Education 
in the Assembly on the 22nd March 1944) 


It is complained that more money has been spent on higher education than 
on primary education. But ona reference to the provisions of funds in the 
Budget, it will be seen that the primary education is having its legitimate share. 
An amount of Rs. 13,99,185 has been provided for primary education. If we 
compare this with the figures of the previous years, hon’ble members will 
undoubtedly come to the conclusion that the best that is possible has been done. 
In the Budget Estimates for 1943-44, the amount provided was Rs. 12,91,825 
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1.e., Rs. 1,08,000 less than in the Budget for 1944-45. The accounts for 1942-43 
show an expenditure on primary education of Rs. 13,15,887. It will be seen 
that between the accounts which means actual expenditure for 1942-43 and the 
Budget provision for 1944-45 there is a difference of something like Rs. 85,000. 


It has been stressed that primary education was not looked upon 
as being as important as higher education. The contention is that primary 
education should go hand in hand with higher education. Everybody realises 
that primary education should be given its due importance in the 
national education of a province. Covernment are aware that this importance 
is not being given at present. This is because suitable funds are not 
there. Inadequacy of funds has been adduced during the last half of 
a century as the insurmountable difficulty in the way of provision for com- 
pulsory and free primary education all over the country. The same difficulty 
is still there. Reference has been made on the floor of the Assembly to the 
report of the Committee presided by Mr. Sargent. This report is called 
Report on Post-war Educational Development in India. This is a report 
which has taken a wider outlook of education as a whole commencing from 
the primary stages and ending at the university stage. Even if we 
decide at present to introduce compulsory primary education throughout 
the Province or to extend the limits of this education it will not be possible for 
us to start as many schools as will be required, provided of course we had funds. 
The dfficulty wlll be in the supply of teachers. Every body knows that under 
the present conditions the teachers are extremely low paid and they are not 
also specially equipped to the teachers of young children. In the Post-war 
Educational Development Scheme of India the teacher contemplated is a teacher 
.who has passed at least the Matriculation Examination and has received suitable 
training thereafter. If we cannot put such teachers in primary schools, it is 
my opinion and I think that it is the opinion of almost all educationists 
that the money spent will be ill-spent. The Post-war Educational Develop- 
ment of India is a costly scheme for the whole of the country. The cost 
calculated at the end of twenty years comes to Rs. 61 crores. Orissa’s 
share is an amount which, under the present conditions of finance of this Pro- 
vince, this Province will not be able to meet. The estimated cost which is the 
total cost is Rs. 2,61,86,504 annually in Orissa alone which is roughly Rs. 50 
lakhs more than our present revenues. 


But the authors of this Report do expect and eagerly put forward that 
Government will be able to find the money for the purpose. But this is 
a scheme—which is a logical scheme—which is one prepared by the greatest of 
educational authorities in the country and is sure to meet the requirements of 
the nation. It has been called the national system of education, in this 
country, and therefore whatever money is required to secure the best results in 
the educational sphere should be provided. It is for hon’ble members to 
devise ways and means as how best funds can be provided in future to 
carry into effect the scheme adumbrated in the Report of Mr. Sargent, 
the Educational Adviser to the Government of India. I am thankful fo 
Rev. Evans that he has appreciated the small departure made by this 
Government in their fixation of remuneration of teachers of primary schools. 
Up till recently there were teachers of primary schools whose monthly pay did 
not exceed Rs. 4 and even trained teachers were not getting very much more 
than that paltry amount. Government, therefore, came to a conclusion that 
in order to relieve the distress of our low-paid teachers minimum limit should 
be placed on their salary and, therefore, decided that the pay of trained teachers 
should not be below Rs. 10 and that of untrained teachers should be at least 
Rs. 7 per month. 
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AMENITIES FOR INDIAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN EUROPE 


From reports received from Geneva, the total number of Indian prisoners 
of war in Europe remains at about 11,500 including 1,250 in works detachments 
in Italy but expected to be moved to Germany, if not already there, states the 
latest Quarterly Report of the Indian Comforts Fund, London. 


During the period under review (the 13 weeks ending 29th January 1944) 
126,672 food parcels were packed and despatched to Geneva. Twelve thousand 
parcels are now being sent to Indian prisoners each week. Next of kin clothing 
parcels numbering 5,920 were also despatched. In addition, Indian games and 
musical instruments received from India were despatched to the Indian camps, 
while a consignment of hair oil was sent for the use of Sikh prisoners of war. 


For Indian seamen, the Fund distributed at ports 6,474 bundles of clothing. 
Entertainments have been continued at ports and grants varying from £ 1,250 
were made towards the institution for Indian seamen at London, Glasgow, 
Falmouth and Swansea. Occupational therapy has been started for sick Indian 
seamen in recogni-ed hospitals to whom special Xmas gifts were also sent. 


The Fund issued the usual clothing and comforts to the 9th batch of Bevin 
Boys on arrival in England and contributed financially towards an outing for 
them in London. The balance in favour of the Fund on 31st January was 
£ 31,571. 
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Officers (up to the 22nd 
March 1944), 


Facts about Orissa 


Total 
Names of districts | population in Males Females 
i 1941 | 
Cuttack oe 2,431,427 1,166,901 1,264,526 
Puri 1,101,939 531,494 570,445 
Balasore ; : 1,029,430 508,541 520,889 
Sambalpur .. : 1,182,622 580,808 601,814 
Ganjam 1,855,264 864,850 990,414 
Koraput 1,127,862 565,527 562,335 
Total for the whole| 8,728,544] 4,218,121] 4,510,423 
Province. | 
Collections for the Wavell Homes Collections to the War Furd (Orissa) 
Re Rs. A. P, 
Collections to the 14,80,600 1 8 
Donation by His Excellency 1,00,000 Orissa Provincial 
Field-Marshall the Rt. War Fund up to 
Hon’ble Lord Wavell. dist March 1944. 
Uptodate expendi- 12,67,937 13 0 
Contribution by the Provin- 1,00,000 ae: oe 
gah -Gexern ment, Ten fighter planes have been given 
by Orissa to the R. A. F, (including 
Subscription received from 1,05,721 one given by the Maharaja of Parla- 
districts in response to kimedi, Hon’ble Prime Minister of 
His Excellency the Orissa and another given Ly the 
Governor’s appeal. Raja Bahadur of Kanika). 
Collections with District 25,000 soos: | The Onesg end. The 


Cuttack’, have been adopted by 
Orissa and Orissa is supplying them 
with comforts and amenities. 
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